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PRIZE ESSAYS. 


The Proprietor of the Jewish Chronicle, tendering thanks for the support 
he has received in this undertaking, is happy to announce that the printing: 
of the accepted Inssays on the Post-Biblical History of the Jews is nearly | 
~ completed, and that they will be published with the least possible. delay. 
* They will be printed in one handsome volume, bound in cloth, and lettered, 
at a price not exceeding I’ve Shillings. 

Subscribers’ names will be thankfully received by our various agents, and 
at the Jewish Chronicle Office, 24, Houndsditch. o 


‘ 


‘The following is the List of Subscribers recei ved during the present week :— 

Number of copies previously announced, 431. 
Lewis Worms (Queen-street, Cheapside), 1 copy; N.S,1; John Bird 
(Dalston), additional, 1; I. H. Cross (Hoxton), per ditto, 1 ; Bartholomew | 
Harris (Hatton Garden), per Samuel Solomon, 1; S. L. Finzi (Dalby Ter- 

race, City Road), 1. | | 


(Royal Parade), 1. | 

_ Liverpool: per Godfrey Levy—The Misses Hiams, 1; Nathaniel Levi, 1. 

_ *,* A List of Subscribers will be published with the Essays, | 

Subscribers residing in parts where we have no agent, will please to appoint 

_ afriend or agent in London, to whom they may be delivered, to~save the 
heavy expense of postage. | 


PRIZE ESSAYS FOR YOUTH. 
The proprietor of the Jewish Chronicle, wishing to promote the desire 
for Biblical knowledge, which he is convinced pervades the youth of the 
present generation, offers as prizes, ‘‘ Bartlett’s Forty Days in the 
Desert on the Track of the Israelites,” for the best essay; and Steinite’s 
‘Life of King Alfred the Great,” (the latter handed us for the purpose 
by Mr. A.B. Davis, of Greek-street, Soho), for the second best Essay, 
lo be competed for by parties not more than eighteen years of age, on the 


following subject :— 


“The Life of Absalom—an example of filial disobedience.” 


The accepted Essays will be printed in the Jewish Chronicle, and ought not | 
: J | recognition? Shall we not rather raise them from the depths of obli- 


to take up more space than two columns of our Journal. 


The Essays must be forwarded to the proprietor of the Jewish Chronicle | 


on or before the 1st of March next. Each Essay must be accompanied 


continuously exerted until its object is attained, is simply futile. It is 
equally so in the moral world; and it is only by having a definite aim 
in view, by keeping that strictly before us, and by an unswerving adapt- 
tation of means to the proposed end, that success can be commanded. 

The present aim of Judaism is a simple and a grand one ; its tendency 
is eminently expansive; and while it is desirous to be at peace with all 
men, it still asserts its rights to that reverence from other faiths which. 


! the elder brother claims at the hands of every other member of a family. 


A mere empty assertion of such a demand, however,*is-‘not sufficient, 


}} nor will this respect be yielded to our religion until we prove ourselves 
| worthy of it. This end can alone be gained by our self-regeneration, 


by a ceaseless devotion to the cause, and by the promotion and encou- 
ragement of every pursuit which tends to elevate man among his fellow- 


Cheltenham: per H. Karro—Mrs, Anderson (Oriel Terrace), 1; — Mathias | 


We know no means by which we can more surely raise ourselves in 


the estimation of all discerning men—apart, of course, from morality of 


by a letter containing real name and address, having outside an initial or | 


motto to correspond with the same on the Essay. 
legibly written, and on one side of the paper only. 
excellent books, and handsomely bound. — 


4 


CLAIMS OF JEWISH LITERATURE. 

Aw able and encomiastie review of the Treasures of Oxford, in a late 
number of the Literary Gazette, affirms, that “such selections, made 
with care and judgment, from the manuscripts of medieval Hebrew 
Writers preserved in this country, would form an extremely valuable 
‘tries of publications ; and if our wealthy Hebrew friends would join 
together to defray the expenses, they would truly be erecting for them- 
selves a ‘ monumentum ere perennwus.’” It is with the view of bringing 
these sentiments more fully under the notice of those to whom they are 
addressed, that we have transferred them to our columns. That we. 
decidedly concur in them, we need scarcely state, since we have ever 
advocated the imperative claims which Hebraic literature has spon every 
member of the Jewish faith, of which it is at once one of the chief sup- 
ports and brightest ornaments. 

It is not by 
‘enthusiasm, 


Both prizes are 


any sudden and fitful outburst of literary or educational 


's so valiantly won for themselves in the field of letters, or to 
ae that degree of respect from members of other creeds to which 
os #0 earnestly aspire. Physical labour, however severe, if it be not 


The Essays must be | 


-conduct—than by familiarising them with the masterpieces of the Jewish 


mind, with the works of those great men among us, whose names once 
blazed forth with an effulgence of light that shed its halo over every 
member of their faith, but now are dimmed by the oblivion and neglect 


| of ages. To these men civilisation owes a mighty debt: they were its 


sole defence against utter annihilation; and as an accumulation of the 
smallest sea-weeds forms an impenctrable barrier against the attacks of. 


the mighty ocean, so were their closely-serried ranks enabled to repel 


the onslaught of ruthless barbarism, and to fight the battle of progress — 
against an almost overwhelming force. They kept alive the high flame of — 
genius when the world at large was leagued against it; calmly, patiently, 

and with implicit faith in the loftiness of the purpose to which they — 


devoted themselves, they gathered together the literary treasures of past 
ages, and developed new ones for succeeding generations. Shall we 


then suffer the very names of men like these to die away for want of 


vion in which they are entombed, and at once entitle ourselves to the 
gratitude of every true student, be his creed what it may, and the 
respect of every friend of human progress. ee 
_ There are many accumulations of medieval Hebrew literature in this 
country which would yield a rich harvest to the cultivator — true 
dorados" in the republic of letters —their appearance now would be 
peculiarly well timed; for, at no period since the dawn of civilisation, — 


| has the gaze of humanity so earnestly striven to pierce the obscurity of 


remote ages, to derive from their lessons a knowledge of its own history, 
its wants and its destiny. Nor is this desire confined to any one class 
of men, for whatever be their pursuits, all are equally interested in the 
solution of the great problem, and all would find in these volumes some — 
food for their mental requirements: to the historian, they are pregnant 
with information as to the events of the periods in which their authors 
lived; to the archwologist, they present a clear insight into the habits, 
customs and mode of life to which they refer, and, by their varied 
graces of style, poetic expression, richness of colouring, and deep phi- 
losophical thought, they cannot fail to fascinate every reader of taste 
and education. We, therefore, emphatically call upon our brethren, 
both those who are wealthy, and those who are possessed of a moderate 
competence, to combine together, to bring to light these treasures, 
which should not be permitted any longer to slumber in neglect, but, 


that ‘in’ ere | by a judicious selection, be rendered available to the requirements of our 
at we can hope to regain those laurels which our fore- | times; and, by thus eldtating 


our national character in the moral and 


mental world, they will indeed erect for themselves a “ moaumentum 


| wre perennius;” and entitle themselves to the gratitude and respect of 
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_ SITE AND REMAINS OF NINEVEH. ao beard being unknown in the monuments that have og 

a tous. On viewing the marbles, a feeling of astoni me 

4 (Concluded from page 123.) at their wonderful of preservation, of 

5 In the autumn of the year 1845, Mr. Layard commenced excavations at || sharp as if they had only just come from the studio of the He. 48 clear ang 

¥ the lofty cone and: broad mound of Nimroud. It will be unnecessary to ]} pearance of rich colours was distinctly visible on several Dp -s ap. 

“4 detail the progress of his labours, since they are familiarly known by his two ] first discovered ; but it perished, with but slight exception Slabs whes 

ne charming volumes, entitled Nineveh and its Remains. It may suffice to the atinosphere. The spirit and skill with which the sculptures et 

5 remark, that the chambers of vast buildings were eventually opened and ex- |} and their anatomical fidelity, both as displayed in the delie sa, CxeCUt 

x plored, styled in the work referred to, the north-west and south-west palaces, || human figure and various groups of animals, arrest the sttieiae mt 

a because reached by excavating at those corners of the mound ; the walls observer. They are immeasurably superior to the stiff and ill — Of eve 

* were of sun-dried brick, incrusted with slabs of gypsum marble, firmly united || figures on the monuments of the Pharaohs; and show decisive’ rom 

. together by plugs of brass or wood, as well as wedge-shaped cramps, like |} broad line which separates barbarian from civilised art had be » that the 
those common in the buildings of ancient Egypt. They were decorated with || There is, indeed, a frequent contempt for the relatiy fete 


€ proporti 
.,@laborate sculptures, and inscriptions in the cuneiform character. The bas- figures, a carelessness of perspective, and other faults ; bat thee win pile 


_, esteliefg-at' the south-west palace were in the style of Khorsabad, while par- || in the forms, and spirit in the grouping, which give a life-like ac . 

' ticular forms in the characters, observed on the monuments from those ruins, {| subjects depicted, whether sieges, triumphal processions, or i C0 the 

occurred here also. Scenes of war and of the chase, winged human-headed | It is singular, that the supposed oldest of these marbles is ¢ menet 

bulls and lions, and colossal human figures, were depicted. Among other 4 superior in design and execution, to the more modern. qual, If not 

objects of interest discovered were inany ornaments in copper, ivories carved he prophet Ezekiel, in an allegorical representation of 

with various designs, bearing traces of gilding, white alabaster, and glass || infidelity of his people, likened them to a shameless female. 
vases ; with portions of iron armour, or of iron inlaid with copper, but so | 


the practicay 
He remarks 


66 ° 
much decomposed that it was difficult to detach them from the soil. A large ree gti gt eget ate bp 
collection of these interesting remains, with sculptures obtained from ter SOrgeousiy, 
Khorsabad, now enriches the treasures of the british Museum. | ane ie 
All of them desirable young men— 
It was soon observed that many of the slabs had been reduced in size in ie cau saw coraced Geta tite aa 
order to make the stones fit into the walls. Portions of the inscriptions had been p J P C wall, 


cut away, and the sculptures mutilated, thus shewing that they were not in ! thera pti oe (nay with vermilion, 
their original position, but had been brought from sonie other building. | dy q irs 

Opening the mound at another point, towards the centre, this more ancient Allof 
edifice was found under remarkable circumstances. ‘The excavators came of them princes to look to” (Eizek. xxiii. 12, 14, 15). 


upon more than twenty tombs, containing human: remains, as well as vases, This is an accurate picture of the sculptured interior of the Assyrian 
beads of glass, agate, and amethyst, with other ornaments in the Egyptian || palaces, as now revealed by the monuments; nor is it atall improbable that 
style. Carefully removing these relics, at the depth of five teet beneath them || the prophet had personal knowledge of what he describes, be 
were the remains of a building, but with bare walls, the slabs which had once |} with the final fall of Nineveh, and a 
decorated them having been taken down. Many were found lying scattered |} distance from it, = | pe | | 
about without any order, but at one spot above a hundred slabs were ex-— The images upon the wall, “ portrayed with vermilion,” have their corre. 
- posed to view, packed in rows one against the other, as if in a stone-cutter’s |) spondents in the sculptured slabs at Khorsabad, Kouyunjik, and Nimroud 
yard. Every slab was sculptured, the whole being arranged in a regula’ |} on which a red colour was prevalent, sometimes a crimson or lake tint, of: 
series, according to the subjects, which were continued through several of |} peculiar brilliancy. Kings and great men figure on the marbles in elaborately 
them. it was plain, therefore, that they had been removed from the posi- || adorned dresses, answering to the “captains and rulers clothed most gor. 
tions they originally occupied against the walls, preparatory to being put up |] geously.” A figure ofa king, from a-slabd in the National Museum, wears on 
in some other place. Here, then, was a more ancient building, whose mate- |} the head a truncated mitre or tiara, reserved for the monarch alone, witha 
rials had been employed in the construction of the other edifices. ‘The || small cone at the top, and embroidered fillets depending from the back. The 
sepulchres found above it show that it must have lain long in ruins, in order 4 hair and beard are very long, and formally curled, the usual arradgement,. 
for sufficient depth of earth and rubbish to accumulate, permitting another || His under-dress, reaching to the feet, is covered with rosettes in square com- 


Ing contemporary 


Gptive on the Khabour, at no gress 


# people to deposit their dead in the superincumbent soil. _ |} partments, and bordered with a tasselled ‘fringe. Over this is a mantle, 
¥ At Kouyunj.k, where the same systematic excavation was subsequently }j likewise adorned with rosettes, disposed over the surface, with an embroi-_ 
: carried on, edifices have been explored of similar architecture to those at Khor- || dered fringe. ‘The sandals on his feet are painted. His left hand rests upon 


sabad and Nimroud, with bas-reliefs of -warlike and otherscenes, but notombs jf. the hilt of his sword, the scabbard of which appears at the back. His right 
or sarcophagi. [t may be remarked, that the king whose name has been found {| hand is raised, and holds a long staff. Upon the wrists are bracelets and 
here on bricks and slabs, has been ascertained to be a son of the builder of || richly-carved rosettes, and above the elbow is a decorated metal armlet. 
Khorsabad, which throws light upon their relative age; that thisname occurring || ‘ Horsemen riding upon horses” often appear upon the monuments. The 
on tables near Beyrout, at the mouth of the Nahr-el-kelb, proves that the |] animals, sometimes thrown into the boldest attitudes, exhibit the gay trap- 
os Assyrian empire extended to the shores of the Mediterranean, at the time of |} pings in which their masters delighted to adorn themselves.. The human — 
— ~~. the building of the Kouyunjik palaces; that various facts lead to the belief that || figures show well-developed frames, ‘as princes to look to.” Two horses 
- the edifices at Khorsabad, Kouyunjik, and the south-west palace of Nimroud, !} heads, with a groom holding the reins, are from the fragment of a slab found 
belong to the same general epoch; and that the north-west palace, at the |{ at Khorsabad. The heads are gorgeously decorated with fancifully-formed 
latter site, was founded by an earlier dynasty of kings, itself being posterior j] crests, and other ornaments. Warriors are exhibited, “ girded with girdles 
to the central building, buried beneath sepulchral soil. Further, these earlier || upon their loins,” or wearing a belt tightly drawn around the waist. The 
_ edifices betrayed no evidence of having been destroyed by fire, while the most |} reference of the prophet to the people * exceeding in dyed attire upon theit 
indubitable signs of conflagration were observed in the south-west palace of || heads,” formerly obscure, and variously interpreted, receives illustration 
Nimroud, at Kouyunjik, and at Khorsabad. Imperial structures have thus j| from the monuments. ‘They show, as Mr. Layard remarks, that besides 
been recovered from the oblivion of ages at three distinct sites ; and the || wearing numerous ornaments, the Assyrians carefully arranged their hair and 
inquiry is natural, whether these sites can be supposed to have been included || beards in elaborate ringlets or plaits. ‘“ She hair, as well as the beard, ap- 
within the limits of one and the same city. It is quite possible to give an || pears to have been dyed, as is still the custom in Persia ; but it has been 
affirmative reply to the question, without asserting that they were integral |} doubted whether the hair represented in the sculptures was natural or artifi- 
parts of ancient Nineveh ; for though it undoubtedly occupied the locality of || cial. The Egyptians were accustomed to wear large wigs, elaborately plaited 
these remains, and is certainly represeuted by some of them, we cannot so || and adorned, and even false beards were not unknown. ‘The Persians, also, 
dogmatically define its range as such an assertion would imply, wanting in- || at a late period, adopted this artificial coiffure.” The quantity of curls 
_ formation respecting the precise topography. Yet the evidence is somewhat |] given to the principal figures suggests the idea of artificial head-dresses. 
weighty in favour of such a special conclusion, and may be briefly stated. Monstrous combinations of the human and animal, as human-headed 
Diodorus Siculus describes the city as differing generally from Babylon, |! winged bulls and lions, eagle-headed winged human forms, colossal in their 
which was built as a square, by being in the form of an immense parallelo- || proportions, are amongst the most extraordinary subjects of the sculptures. 
gram. He gives its dimensions at one hundred and fifty stadia in length, || Specimens of these relics are amongst recent arrivals at the Museum. One : 
ninety in breadth, and four hundred and eighty stadia in circumference, | represents the compound bull, bird, and man. It occupies a slab ten feet 
which, according to common estimate, amounts to about sixty miles for the | square by two in thickness, and was originally situated at the entrance of 8 
circuit. The prophet Jonah mentions it as a city “ of three days’ journey”— || chamber, as if a guardian ofthe portal. The countenance has a noble ¢x- 
a fluctuating measurement, adopted in Greek, Roman, Persian, and Arabian }j pression. A cap appears upon the head, with a cord at the base of it. ca 
writers, and which seems to be fixed upon the average of what is usually per- |} exuberant beard has three ranges of curls, divided by intervals of wavy hall 
formed by pedestrians. Herodotus, in one place, referring to distances along |} The far-spreading wings are elaborately sculptured. Cuneiform sae 
the royal road from Sardis to Suda, speaks of “those who travel one hundred |} covers the flat surface of the slab. We have no certain clue reapectins 
and fiity stadia every day,” which, follawing the preceding computation, will |} reference of these compound figures. All is conjecture. But it — 1 ° 
be somewhat under nineteen miles; and in another place, in stating the that they were intended to symbolize ideas—as intelligence by the F ¥ od 
dimensions of Scythia, he says, * the day’s journey has been reckoned by me |} face, strength by the body of the bull or lion, swiftness by the wings : a 
at two hundred stadia,” equal to twenty-five miles. We cannot, therefore, {| —and, very probably, they served to awe a superstitious people, and up 
be‘ far wrong in taking twenty miles as a distance ordinarily accomplislied; |] a system of gross idolatry. pe q lick, up- 
and supposing, as there is every reason to do, the three days’ journey of the One of the most interesting monuments from Nimroud As an obe a i 
prophet to refer to the circuit of the city, the extent agrees with that assigned || wards of six feet in height, found in a recumbent position. The oie 
to it by the secular historian. Now, a line drawn between the four points, |} a black basalt, which is furnished abundantly by the mountains of a op the 
Khorsabad, Kouyunjik, Nimroud, and Karaimles, the latter a mound of As- || in the neighbourhood of Jezirah, It exhibits twenty small bes-relle oh 
syrian ruins, will define a parallelogram, or oblong square, agreeing with the || four sides, five on each, in very good preservation. A king appears, 


| form assigned to Nineveh. The longer sides will measure between them |] by his attendants; a prisoner is at his feet ; his vizir and enger pe 
é about thirty-six miles, the shorter about twenty-four, the total strikingly ac- |} men leading various animals, and bearing objects of tribute. | wild 


J cording with the four hundred and eighty stadia, or sixty miles of the histo- || represented are the elephant, rhinoceros, Bactrian or two-humped ca carry 
g rian, and the three days’ journey of the prophet. The coincidence of the || bull, lion, stag, and different kinds of monkeys. The vibe me : 
5 measurements is not a little singular, though it may not warrant the particular |} tusks of the elephant, shawls, vases of precious metals, fruit, pture 


| conclusion referred to. | metal, or bundles of rare wood. Above, below, and between ich are 
¢ Some notice may now be taken of the sculptured marbles, which, whether |] is an inscription, of two hundred and ten lines, the ede ar « obelisk j 
3 "considered as works of art, engraved histories, or silent corroborations of the {| as sharp and well-defined as though but recently executed. tinson, 
fs truth of Scripture, are every way most remarkable. They are peculiarly |} evidently a memorial of conquest ; and according to Major pt orates 
ee, valuable as embodying the characteristics of the Shemitic race, delighting in |} has given a proximate translation of the inscription, It comme sransld- 
Ofnament, wearing ear-rin 


, long beard r-tings and bracelets, fringed and embroidered robes, |] triumphs of Teman-bar II. The following is an extract from the 
ar and flowing hair. On the contrary, the Hametic race, as shown |; tion:— . aces, cities and 
Preae minsealie’ oat of Egypt, have scanty beards, no ear-rings, short robes, and “ T took the city ; I assembled my chiefs ; I founded pal ad ive 
=i. Ee y naked bodies ; while the Japhetic race, as exhibited inthe Greek || temples; I shut him up; J took eleven great cities ; twenty ae leader’ 
phures, show less abundance of ornament, the fringed enibroidered rove |} hundred of their men I slew in battle, or carried into slavery 5 | 


‘ 
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ins, and their men of war, I put into chains; Ahuni, with his god 
chiel priests, his horses, his sons, and his daughters, and all his 
of war, I brought away to my country of Assyria; I put Sut-bel-haret 
; I condemped tim and his chief followers to slavery, I took the 
dee of Amia, the capital of the country, and I gave up to pillage a hundred 
of the dependent towns ; I slew the wicked ; I carried off the treasures.” 


Nineveh — 
« This is the rejoicing city that dwelt carelessly, 
That said in her heart, 1 am, and there is none beside me” 


(Zeph. il. 15), 


., recalled by the arrogant tone of the inscription, a style common to Oriental |} * : ee | 
| | | or even your inadvertence, should grieve those to whom you are every- 


War scenes are prominent among the sculptures. The king and his army 
crossing a river, horses swimming, and men on inflated skins; the king, fol- 
lowed by warriors, in battle with his enemies under the walls of a hostile 
castle; the siege of a castle, with a battering-ram and moveable tower ; cha- 


despotisms all ages. 


soteers returning in triumph from battle ; enemies flying along the banks of | 
alake or river—are some of the subjects represented. Assyrian cavalry are | 


shown armed with swords, spears, and other weapons :— 
« The horseman lifteth up both fhe bright sword and the glittering spear” 
| (Nahum ii. 3). 

Upon bas-relicfs from Kouyunjik, castles are depicted, with a number of 
shields hung round the walls, illustrating a reference made by the prophet 

“ The men of Arvad, with thine army, were upon thy walls round about, 

And the Gammadims were in thy towers: 


They hanged their shields upon thy walls round about” (Ezck. xxvii. 11). | 


‘The ferocious character of the people is strongly expressed and denounced | 


by the prophets ; and their monuments of art are melancholy memorials of 

their cruelty. Hence, in the bold imagery of Nahum, the nation. is’ sym- 
bolised by a ravening lion, and Nineveh by the wild-beast’s den:— 


‘‘ Where is the dwelling of the lions, 
And the feeding-place of the voung lions, 
Where the lion, even the old lion, walked, | 
And the lion’s whelps, and none made them afraid? 
‘The lion did tear in pieces enouglffor his whelps, 
And strangled for his lionesses, ‘ 
_ And filled his holes with prey, 
And his dens with ravin. | cons 
_ Behold, I am against thee, saith the Lord of hosts, 
And I will burn her chariots in the smoke, 
And the sword shall devour thy young lions ; 
And I wil] cut off thy prey from the earth, 
And the voice of thy messengers shall no more be heard. 
‘Woe to the bloody city!” (Nahum ii. 1]—J3; iii.1). 


Butchery, preceded by torture, or slavery, was the doom of prisoners of |} 
war, Soldiers are depicted impaling captives, mangling the bodies of the | 
slain, and bearing away decapitated heads. [unuchs appear with scrolls, | 


writing down the number of heads that are laid at their feet. That remark- 


able metaphor of the prophet Amos is probably an allusion to a refinement 
of Assyrian cruelty :— 


“The Lord God hath sworn by his holiress 
That, lo, the days shall come upon you, 
That he will take you away with hooks, 
_ And your posterity with fish-hooks” (Amos iv. 2). 
Captives led by a rope, fastened to rings passed through the lip and nose, 
are represented on a bas-relief from Khorsabad. 


A new and valuable light has thus been thrown upon the sacred writings, | 


illustrating their claims to reverence as a Divine record, and the title which 
their whole testimouy has to be received in the spirit of humble and obedient 
faith, “Truth,” or, at least, striking evidence in favour of its original 
heralds to mankind, has sprang “out of the earth.” ‘The sculptured walls 
of ancient palaces, long-buried from the playful breeze and genial sunlight, 


deep beneath the verdant sod, corroborate the sayings of ‘holy men” of old. — 


the cold and silent marbles of ‘Assyria, now in the museums of Europe, 


after cin entombment of two thousand years or more, the eye of the spectator 
holds a memorial, not only or perished races and their departed glory, but — 


of the integrity of the “ word of God, which liveth and abideth for ever.”"—_ 
Nineveh and the Tigris. | 


— 


COURT OF EXCHEQUER. 
v. SALoMons. 

This important case came on for argument before the Barons of the 
Exchequer on Monday, and was adjourned to Wednesday last, Mr. 
Serjeant Channel and Mr. M‘Namara, being for the plaintiff, and Sir 
Fitzroy Kelly, Mr. Willis, and Mr. Goldsmid, for the defendant. 

At the close of the argument, the Lord Chief Baron said, that the 
case had been very well argued on both sides; and that, as it involved 
Questions of great importance, the Court, witif reference to that and to 
‘he great length of the argument, would wish to consider its judgment, 
order that they might have an opportunity of looking over the acts. 

© judgment, without pledging themselves to any particular day, 
Would be given shortly. 


‘REVIEW. 
Specinens from an unpublished work }1S "We, “ The Gates of Zion,” 
comprising Occasional Prayers, Addresses, Benedictions, etc-—By the 
Ev. Dr. M. I. 1852. 


These ‘‘ Specimens from an unpublished work,” breathe the spirit of 
ao piety and unsophisticated Jewish sentiments. The prayer for 
= feet of Passover, is distinguished for the fervour with which it 
_“Plores the Heavenly Father to uphold and strengthen unity in Israel 
uty in heart, and unity in mind, and to comfort His people in 


ing Jerusalem. The introduction to the prayer for departed 


[Hos. ix. 6]. 


— 


souls, “‘ for the three principal festivals,” we particularly, notice, for the 
moral it derives, and enforces, from this pious custom for the living. 
We quote the following passage :— 

‘* But to you, also, who are so favoured by the Divine Grace as still 


| to possess your parents, and all who love you so truly, may this act of 
The language of the prophet /-phaniah respecting the presumption of | 


commemoration be a source of moral benefit. From this may you learn 


| to revere and to obey those who have given you being, and to tequite 
} with equal affection all who are bound to you by nature’s and religion's 
_ ties—so long as you are blessed with their presence on earth. .. .- 


Look around, and see how bitterly they weep who are about to pray 
for the blessedness of their departed ones. Ah! if your disobedience, 


thing, or if you should afflict any to whom your tenderest love is due, 
and thus curtail one minute of their lives, how could you restore it? 
. «+ « Therefore, ye to whom Divine Grace still grants the blessing of 
associating with all who love you so truly, learn to deserve their affec- 
tion, and to requite it by every act that shews a tender mind.” 

Tie “Hymns,” in Hebrew and English, are select ; and it would have 


| given us greater satisfaction, if all the Prayers, Addresses, and Bene- 


dictions, had also been given in the original Hebrew, as well as in 
English. The reverend author, in adding a prayer on the installation 
of a Rabbi, has anticipated the time when the Jews’ College will have ~ 
sent forth its clerical | | 


TO-MORROW. 
To-morrow!—Ah, who hath not heard of thy worth, 
Thou rainbow of fancy, thou day-dream of earth ? 


Yet the tale that's told in a moment of glee, 
Is reality’s self when compared unto thee! 


So yourn, with a spirit all buoyant and light, 
Pursues the gay bubbles that flash on his sight ; 
Still deeming to-morrow will cast in his way 
The prize he hath miss’d in the chase of to-day. 


Ah, baseless delusion! to-morrow will come, — 
And herald his fancies ‘‘ with trumpet and drum :” 
But O he will find them deceitfully shine, — 


As thy treacherous mirage, renown’d Palestine ! 


With a port more majestic, a bearing more staid, 

See MANHOOD approach, still intent on the shade 

That hath baffled the fleetness of youth, and contemn’d 
_ The powers of a spirit, untaught and untamed. | 


_ Even ace, with the wisdom of years on her brow, 
Deep-wrinkled and furrow'd by Nature’s stern plough, 
- Holds still on his course, as determiaed to bear 
From the spoil of to-morrow his portion and share. 


Till, wearied at length of the dreams of his prime— 

Grown gray in pursuing the phantoms of time— 

Where—where 7s to-morrow ?”’ he asks in despair, 

And the voice of Eternity echoes back, “‘ WHERE f” | 
| Hebrew Lyrics. 


SCRIPTURE GEOGRAPHY. 


Lipya, a part of Africa, bordering on Egypt, famous for its armed 


chariots and horses. [2 Chron. xvi. 8]. 
Meni, a vast region between Persia and the Caspian Sea, deriving 
its name from Madai, son of Japhet, [Gen. x. 2]. Cyrus, king of 
Persia, became by his wife heir to the crown of Media, thus uniting the 
kingdom of the Medes*and Persians. Media is now ealled Aider- 
Beitzan, and sometimes Irak Adjam. eee 
Lyppa, a large village, or city, not far from Joppa [Acts ix. 38], 


|| eminent for its schools of learned Jews. It was burnt by Cestius, while 


its males were gone to Jerusalem to the Feast of Tabernacles. 
Mempuis, an Egyptian city of great size and splendour, which 
once stood near old Cairo, but of which there are now no vestiges. 


— 


Baron DE Gotpsmip.—Our readers will, we are sure, rejoice to 


| hear that Baron de Goldsmid has happily recovered, with the blessing 
of Providence, from a severe illness, which at one time created great 


fear in the minds of the worthy Baron’s family. The name of Baron 


de Goldsmid will ever be prominent as the Jew who was mainly instru- ; 


mental in causing the doors of the London University to be thrown 
open to all persons, irrespective of creed. 


Soiree or CLasstcaL Music,—Mr. Aguilar’s second soirée of clas- 
sical pianoforte music took place at the new Beethoven Rooms, Queen 
Anne-street, on Tuesday, on which occasion the rooms were crowded with 
a fashionable audience. The selections, as on the previous occasions, 
were from the works of Beethoven, which commenced with a Sonate 
Pathétique, played by Mr. Aguilar with exquisite taste; followed by 
Sonaté, Op.12. No.2. accompanied on the violin by Herr Jansa, 
which brought down the well-merited applause of the musical audience. 
Concluded by Sonaté, Op. 28, No. 1,! and telle’s Andante in A), 
Scherze (in Cc). The evening was enlivened y the $1 ’ Miss 
Messent, in @ selection from Guglielmo Tell, and a song, “ Maide yA 
T. Oliphant, the latter being encored. On this, the second soirée, Mr. 
Aguilar fully maintained his position as a ect master of the art of 
of music. The Jews ought indeed.to be proud of the name of Aguilar. 
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~ Divine Providence has establisked in His creation. 


Friday, January 30, 5612—1852. 


*.* Correspondents are respectfully informed, that no notice can be taken 
of Communications unless they be PRIVATELY authenticated. 


MAIDEN SPEECH OF THE FIRST JEWISH MEMBER OF 


PARLIAMENT. 
By Dr. STEINHEIM. 
TRANSLATED BY I. HEINEMANN. 
(Continued from page 126.) | 


| expression of his innermost sentiments, the stamp which t 


It is, therefore, only in society—in the state—that man can develop | 


his mental faculties, and the form of government must be considered as 
the true representation of the state of civilisation of society. The institu- 


tion of the state is the actual embodiment of the idea predominant in- 


society at the time of its formation, and the result at once of the impulse 
of sociability and unsociability. 

We will, however, not evter into a particular enumeration of the various 
forms of government which we trace in history, from the time the human 
family began to live in social bonds. This would lead us too far astray 
from our purpose. Suffice it for us, fo stop and contemplate the results 
which are indelibly impressed on the pages of history. | 


And since history informs us of the advance the human mind has 


made in its state of development, we learn from the theories of the 


most eminent men how much it could still aceemplish, if it would only 
listen to the dictates of reason, and shake off the trammels of its organic 
nature, and the pusillauimity of its slavish disposition. We still possess 


most excellent theories on government, which history has preserved us, 
* in the annals of Grecian prosperity. Plato, and his disciple Aristotle, 


have bequeathed to us two such codes. This is not the place to inves- 
tigate and compare th: ir theories ; we will only observe, that the republic 
of Plato was based on the principle which was in harmony with the laws 


of nature, while the policy of Aristotle rested on the basis of the free 


exercise of the powers of the mind, circumscribing the extent of progress 


which society can arrive at by a free and unfettered development of the 


mind, 


‘Those who have made nature their study tell us, in their teleologies, so 


much of the beauties in nature, and the many and immutable laws which 


of man they confine themselves to general analogies. And yet, even 
here, it would be but justice to expect that Providence would manifest 
itself in a higher degroe. And so we shail find it. 


venerate and adore the loving Father. We have proved above that 
man is capable of developing and improving his mental powers to a cer- 
tain degree. When once arrived at this point, he is debarred from pro- 
ceeding further. ‘I 
our limited reason, the restricted nature of our knowledge. This know- 


ledge can only then be real, when it understands the cause of existing 


facts: ‘‘Scire est, per causas scire.” ‘There is, therefore, one funda- 


matter — which, in itself, is without motion and activity, and there- 
fore incapable of springing into existence through its own agency. And 


since by this law of reason we must acknowledge the existence of 


“ eternal matter’’—unless we totally deny it, as others do, as something 
unsubstantial—we must, by this mode of reasoning, at once renounce 


the absolute freedom of the First Cause—God—who is the highest spirit, 


and consequently the freedoi of every subordinate spirit. Then no 


longer exists free-wili in man; our liberty of action is at once done | 


Tf, in the works of 
’ nature, we admire the wise Creator, we must, in the history of man, 


But this. 


But in the history | 


This barrier, beyond which we cannot penetrate, is 


mental axiom, which we must acknowledge as an unerring guide in 
‘forming our conelnsion; viz., Nothing comes of nothing.” 
very axiom compels us to consider a thing as not created, as eternal—. 


away with, and the consciousness of free-agency becomes an cnthropo- 


morphism, and, consequently, a delusion. ‘ 


Let us now consider the result of this mode of reasoning in its bear- | 


ing on the constitution of the state and che form of government. We 
shall here at once notice the total absence of the basis on which society 
is founded—leberty—which cannot maintain itself against this syllogism. 
Well, sir, this law of necessity in the train of reasoning, is the barrier, 
which impedes the development. of the social habits and powers in man ; 
and this the reason, why the wisest of the wise must fail in devising 
and establishing organic laws, which would fully and entirely satisfy the 
Sree institution of a state. Even the profound and most liberal of mo- 
dern philosophers—Kant—could, in his theory, not proceed beyond the 
idea of a social state founded on law (Rechts-Staat). 

It becomes now, therefore, evidently necessary, that we should be- 


harvest, and becomes, thereby, the object of hatred to his brother 
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fore, necessary for us to know and appreciate more 

been done hitherto, the sacred history, when we shall Pe Ais has 

guidance of the human race by eternal Providence, ps © special 
A Greek philosopher once said Give me the name of the deit 

people, and I will tell you the fate of that people. This pithy jth i 

can also be reversed, and we can say, Let me know the fate 6 — 


—its history—and I will name its deity! For history is the life hee : 
’ Tue 


ideas of a people imprint on the pages of history. ' Prevailing 
Sacred history, which is condensed from a 
nations into the especial one of the Hebrew race, relates to us ir its fj 
pages of the strife of Cain and Abel. Two brothers—the i. 
creation—envy and hate each other, until the elder kills the youn _ 
How now shall we look upon this bloody deed, which presents tue 4 
our eyes at the commencement of human history; shall we read .. 
merely as a simple, historical fact, or shall we recognize it asa type si : | 
nant with a deep, universal meaning ? biti 
Cain and Abel typify—in the opinion of Kant—the twofold calling in 
man; to become either a shepherd and hunter, or a tiller Of the ground: 
Abel is the shepherd; Cain the husbandman. The husbandman fencos 
in his land, and builds himself, instead of a moveable tent, a solid 
dwelling, in which he fixes his home; the shepherd knows nothino of 
all this, and cannot comprehend it; his is a roaming life, his home is 
where he finds pasture for his herds and flocks ; he breaks through the 
fences of his brother’s land, and lavs waste the hope of a promisin 


general history of all 


(To be continued). — 


THE CONGREGATION OF SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE 
‘JEWS. 
No. II. 


 ASCAMOTH OF THE YEHIDIM. 


No. 1,'in the preamble, sets forth, that “duly considering how im. 


portant and beneficial has been the wnion of our congregation since our 


settlement in this country in the year 5416 (1656), and impressed with 


|| the conviction that the preservation of this wnzon is essential, not only 


to our present, but to our future welfare; it is resolved, that there be 
not allowed in this city of London and its suburbs (that is, within six 
miles’ distance from our holy synagogue of Shaar Ashamayin), unless 
two-thirds of the votes of the Yehidim in meeting assembled shall decide 
that another is necessary, when it may be established, under such condi. 
tions as may be determined upon.” . 


As far as regards the Spanish and Portuguese Jews, the (or, rather, 


-as it is here styled, owr) union consists merely in its exclusiveness. 


Between other religious bodies and sects there are undoubtedly feelings, 
not only of jealousy, but of rancour ; and these are, singular to say, the 
more prominent in a country which attributes to itself the probable 
completion of the great work of civilisation, and the direction of the 
moral culture of the savage world. The Protestant church is severed — 
into some dozen dissenting bodies, the Catholic chuich into as many 
more, to say nothing of the convenient go-between in the shape of 
Puseyism. But when we see disunion existing amongst a handful of 
men who worship the same God, have the same form of prayer, observe. 
the same ceremonies, fast and feast at the same period, who ar 
alike persecuted and oppressed, brethren in plenty and in misery, 
does it not suggest itself to a reflective mind, that, sooner or later, at 
union of all classes of Jews must be effected, or effect itself, and that 
any difficulties which may present themselves must disappear, like chal 
before the wind ? | 
‘I believe the introduction to a real union has long ere this beet 
mooted by the ‘‘ ruling powers” of the above congregation ; and, if " 
memory does not fail me, a resolution to acknowledge the erprnks 
contribute to the salary of the Chief Rabbi was lost by a majority 0 ” 
vote. Had that resolution been carried, there is no doubt that by this 
time all classes of Jews would have been centred in one body. Charities 
—the common cause with the generous and wealthy—would be * oa 
one purse ; one hand would relieve the afflicted and distressed. aa 
ing infancy, age unprovided for, the o:phan’s hunger, the uggs 
the inmate cf the hospital and of the debtor’s jail—are they oe “- 
objects of compassion to the feeling heart, be the possessor ° 


heart German or Portuguese ? 


come conscious of the uncertain and innate sense of liberty, by a certain | 


and external fact. And this is done at once, by the revelation of God 
as the Creator of the world—also of the material world too—as the 
history of creation is related to us in the five books of Moses. Here a great 
_ fact ts established in history: God steps in as a great, free Spirit, not as a 
God bound by eternal matter. dikes 
This revealed history of the creation gives a different turn to our con- 
ception of God and the world. We recognize in this external fact,—the 
creation from nothing—the real existence of absolute freedom; which su- 
persedes the axiom, nothing comes of nothing. This new doctrine teaches 
us not alone the Magna Charta of personal liberty, but furnishes also a 
sure basis for the social life of the whole human race. Thus the law of 
sereuaron becomes a manifesto of redemption, freeing the individual 
img the natural law of animalism, but also the great body of indivi- 


| uals—society—from the natural laws of legitimacy. It becomes, there- 


‘the part of those who possess information to supp'y ot 


Stiff-necked must be the individual Jew who prides himself ae 
exclusiveness, or who weighs pecuniary interest in the same scale At 
improvement. The rebellious spirit of our forefathers, and their = _ 
commotions, drew upon them the displeasure of the Ay he 
persed them throughout the world. Should not a holy geass i, 
hood exist among the Jews? Should not one pastor ten ae 
flock 2 We cannot expect the blessings of God without ‘hich va 
of the powers He has given us. God supplies the means, 0° " 
has the distribution. very small i2 

The congregation of Spanish and Portuguese Jews 8 pat Be 
number ; including females, the Yehidim do not amount “ie 
140. Of the total number of the congregation, I cannot if the Jews 
account ; in fact, the want of statistical information eg on 
throughout England is greatly to be deplored, likewise t phar sith 2 
The officers and ministers, or rather readers, have not oe al their 
tion allowed them by the governing body for the er systructions 
duties, but are merely the puppets of those who give 
howtoact. 

The deep learning and the enlightened and scholastic minds 
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the Hazanun might be of the greatest advantage in the performance of 
the real duties of ministers, viz., visiting the hovels of the poverty- 
etricken and the afflicted, instructing the ignorant and irreligious, point- 


‘ag out deserving objects of benevolence to the wealthy, and being — 


themselves the agents by whom that charity should be dispensed to the 
sor; such acts as these ought to be deemed of far greater importance 
‘oa community than the possession of a melodious voice to chaunt the 
nravers in the synagogue. But men undertaking so responsible a mis- 
‘ion should be unshackled, both as to means and action. Instead (as is 
now often the case) of a minister approaching one of the more influential 
of his congregation with a respect almost amounting to awe, the picture 
should be reversed, the reverend teacher inspiring that respect he now 
pays to others, who should open their doors to him, and welcome his 
yisits. 

Any one violating Ascama No. 1, we are told, is subject to the fol- 
lowing penalties :— 

To pecuniary fines, according to the gravity of the offence. 

To exclusion from the list of YVehidim. 

To forfeiture of all rizhts as a member of the congregation. 


To refusal of burial in the Caretra of the Bethaim while in con- | 


tumacy. 

Est modus in rebus. I would inquire, How long is it since these laws 
were made? It is stated, that they were chiefly promulgated in the 
Portuguese language. As far as regards a pecuniary fine, a judge must 
be impotent if, in the infliction of a penalty, he has not also the means 
of enforcing and recovering it. What are the rights, the forfeiture of 
which is alluded to? The refusal of burial savours so much of old 
-popish enactments, that it is a stigma to an enlightened body of men, 
living ina free country, to see it in print. 


The real union alluded to in the Ascania will be effected, not by these: 


means, but in there betug no distinction between Jews, German or Por- 


tuguese, or Of any other denomination; as also in the formation of a_ 


united body, blending together the divine attributes of hope, faith, and 


Islington, January 21st, 1852. Mesrs GuEDALLA. 


We have received the following from Mr. Guedalla:— 


Bevis Marks, 2\st 1852. 
Dear Sir,—I have communicated to the gentlemen of the Mahamad your 


request to inspect the books of receipts and expenditure of the synagogue, — 


_andalso to have a copy of the Report of the Deputies, and am directed to 
state, in answer, that the statement which, in conformity with the standing 


orders of the Yehidim, would have been laid before that body at their annual — 


meeting, is open to your inspection, at the vestry-room, Bevis Marks, any 
Monday or Thursday, between the hours of 11 and 1 o'clock, as also the 
Report of the Deputies. dear Sir, yours, ete, 

Moses Guepauua, Esa. | | S. ALMOSNINO, See. 


(Cory or Rerty.) 
ne 6, Colebrooke Terrace, Islington, 23rd Jan., 1852. 
Dear Sir,—I am in receipt of your communication of the 2lst inst., and I 
much regret that the gentlemen of the Mahamad should have thought fit to 
reiuse a member of the congregation, and a son of one of the most respected 


of its elders, an inspection of the account books. As to the Report of the. 


Deputies, they, being elected by the Yehidim, should themselves take mea- 
sures to render that body an account of their stewardship, and secure its 


general circulation. I do not see what greater right the Mahamed can have - 


toa printed copy than any other member. i | 
Twill not trouble you by calling at the vestry room to inspect a prepared 
statement of income and expenditure which I can anticipate. My object— 
for the accomplishment of which I will take all the means in my power—was 
to know something of the constitution of our congregation, the salaries paid 
to its officers, the amount contributed for its support by its respective mem- 
bers, and the profit or loss in cases of burial; these, and several other 

matters, would have engaged my serious attention, with a view, if necessary, 

to the introduction of certain ameliorations. With the authorities of other 

(‘Congregations I may probably meet with better success. To the gentlemen 
of the Mahamad I will simply say, at present, “ Quien te cubre, te descubre.” 

I am, dear Sir, yours obediently, | 


S. Atmosnino, Esq. _M. Gvepatra. 


BIOGRAPHY OF ABEN ESRA. 
(Concluded from page 127.) 
We shall not stop to express an opinion respecting all or any of these 


on dits, but proceed at once to notice the school or system which received 


ts completion from this great man, and was continued by his three 
farned sons-in-law and their sons. | 


_, This system, which, by way of distinction, we shall call ‘‘ The French,” 


's, 10 some measure, a continuation of the ancient method of the Baby- 


upheld, as this great Rabbi. 


Onian schools of Sura, Pumbeditha, and Nahardea. But the great dif- . 


erence between them is, that while the latter discuss, weigh, and choose 
among conflicting opinions, the former has no further purpose than to 
give a simple explanation of words; and in order to do this, to combine 
all the opinions pronounced on any scriptural subject by former writers, 
Without analysing their intrinsic worth, their appositeness, their origin, 
authority. In this spirit, Rashi commented on the whole of the 
cred Writings, and on the entire Talmud; explaining the principal 
"ages, partly grammatically, partly by transposition and emendation, 
rm not unfrequently by the aid of French phrases, which fix the precise 
nse in which he understood any particular word. If his predecessors 
P ve, from a single word, rere A a tale or allegory, he mentions it as 
Pretty witticism, or even as a possible truth, which must be received, 
= use former teachers have transmitted it to us. His intention is no 
ere thoroughly to investigate his subject; all that he does is to ex- 
Q the opinions of his predecessors, whether these were correct or 


| 


incorrect, profound or superficial, does not concern him; he receives 
and transmits them as he found them. ___ 

This tacit acceptance of the commentaries et of the Talmud is the 
principal characteristic of. the French ‘system, which soon spread, and 
still predominates throughout the east of Europe. It formed the most 
striking contrast with the Spanish system, the fundamental rule of which 
was, not to take any human opinion or assertion for granted, but to sub- 
mit the writings and maxims of the greatest men to the scrutinising 
examination of reason and critical acumen. The difference in the fun- 
damental principles of the two systems was not calculated to promote 
concord amongst their respective adherents. ‘The Spanish Jews looked 
down upon their French brethren, and considered them as narrow- 
minded beginners, who, stopping short on the threshold of ‘knowledge, 
were too timid and too prejudiced to penetrate into the sanctuary. And 


it is a singular fact, that not one of the Spanish writers ever quotes or 
| mentions the commentaries of Rashi, except Aben Esra, who, during 


his stay in France, had become acquainted with the writings of Jarchi, 
but almost in no case adopts his views. The French Jews, and those 
who adhere to their system—the Germans, and particularly the Poles— 
looked upon their Spanish brethren with a more jaundiced eye, and 
with more rancorous feeling. They considered them as bold innovators, 
who, disregarding the received opinions ‘of their predecessors, presumed 


to think for themselves, and to erect their own reason and knowledge 


into a tributial for judging the authority of men whose dicta the French 
Jews, held sacred. And while these French Jews were reluctantly 
compelled to acknowledge the superior talents of their Spanish ‘rivals, 
they boasted of their own superior orthodoxy; so that even the revered 
name of Maimonides did not escape the acri:nonious censures of the 


French Rabbies. 


Unfortunately, the decay of the Moorish power in Spain, and the 


| persecuting spirit of the kings of Castile and Arragon, wrought a most — 


unfavourable ehange on the minds of the Spanish Jews. Alarmed at 


the sufferings they endured, they feared that the decay of their religion © 


was at hand, and that nothing but the most rigorous Talmudism could 
form a barrier sufficiently strong to resist the inroads of persecution 
and of infidelity. Recourse was consequently had to Germany; and 
Rakenu Asher, a pupil of RK. Meir, of Rothenburg, was, about the year 
1305, called to preside over the Jewish congregations in Spain. | 

Educated in the most rigid principles of the French school, long a 


witness of the fanatical cruelty with which the Jews in Germany were 


treated, and wiich proved fatal to his own teacher, Rt. Meir, this learned 
Rabbi hated and despised all mundane knowledge, and considered the 
Talmud alone as the true centre of union amonz the Jews. Philosophy 


and the sciences were objects of his undisguised enmity. The strict — 
- Talmudic spirit by which he was animated gradually possessed the con- 


gregations over which he presided. The study of the great writers of 


the ancient Spanish school was laid aside, and the French system 


became generally prevalent. Some few men in vain tried to stem the 
torrent; and when the Jews-.were finally expelled from Spain, their 
system of learning was almost assimilated to that of their East-European 
brethren. 

Of all the Spanish writers, none was gifted with a greater portion of 


critical acumen than Aben Esra; none attacked error with a more un- 
sparing hand; none shewed himself so merciless to established pre-— 


judices, or so regardless of the authority by which such prejudices were 
Therefore, none stood so directly opposed 
to the adherents of the French system as he did. His well-founded 


| reputation and acknowledged piety placed him beyond the reach of 


attack or of direct censure; but his free ideas, his enlightened views 
might be misunderstood or misconstrued. ‘Tie obscurity of his style 
rendered it difficult to arrive at his true meaning. As philosophy and 
science decreased among the Jews—as the true understanding of the 


Sacred Scriptures became more and more scarce amongst them—as their 


learning, driven with them from France and Spain, was compelled to 


seek a shelter in Poland—it became easy for interested men to misre- 


present an author whom they could not understand, or to assign a 
secondary rank to a commentator whose sober expositions In no instance 


agreed with their vapid explanations, and whose spirit of research and 


investigation gave them umbrage, because it exposed their mediocrity. 


‘“ Aben Esra is too free a writer,” was the outcry of the Polish Rabbies;_ 


‘he is too unguarded in his expressions; he may become dangerous to 
the youthful student.” Such were the opinions they presumed to pro- 
nounce on one of the greatest, most enlightened, and most pious mon 
the Hebrew nation ever produced ; and far as their influence extended, 
they did, in a great measure, succeed in preventing the writings of Aben 
Esra from being generally known and appreciated. _ It is only since the 
revival of real learning among the Jews, since the middle of the last 
century, that Aben Esra begins again to be studied and admired ; and 
his works will doubtless exercise a most salutary influence on the minds 
of the rising students, who will find their kuowledge of the Sacred 
Scriptures extended by his aid; and who, from him, will learn how 
perfectly consistent and reconcileable the most sincere and heartfelt 
attachment for the doctrines of Judaism is with the most free investi- 
gation of those doctrines, and the clearest and plainest explanation of 
Holy Writ. we 

We have been betrayed into this digression, and to anticipate the 
narration of events which, according to the ordinary course of our 
article, ought to have been reserved to a much later period, by the 
desire to vindicate the memory and writings of a great man, injured by 


| the ‘narrow-minded suspicions of hyper-orthodoxy, aud deprived, by 


ediocrity, of that meed of admiration which is so justly 
his yo Having verformed this act of justice, we now return to our 
barrative, 
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Aben Esra continued his travels until a late period of his life; and, : 
eventually, died at Rhodes, in the seventy-fifth year of his age. His 
dying words prove that hig brilliant genius and mental tranquillity did 
not forsake him to the last: they were— 


‘And Abraham was seventy and five years old when he departed from 


this world of wrath.”1 His writings are very numerous, though many 
are still in manuscript. A learned writer in the D’NYA N23 for 1826 | 
(pp. 53, 54), enumerates twenty-eight distinct works on various subjects, 
by Aben Esra; as commentaries on Holy Writ, theology, philosophy, 


logy, and poems on various occasions.2 And such were the amazing 
powers of his mind, that he has enriched every subject on which he has 
written.— //ebrew Review. | 


philology, cabbala, natural philosophy, mathematics, astronomy, astro- | 


To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 


Sir,—I must apologise for being so late in noticing a part of the letter of 
your learned correspondent, Hertz Ben Pinchas, in your number of the 
26th of December. The subject of that letter was an accusation of want 
of impartiality towards some writings of the Rev. Mr. Marks, from which 
he flies off in a tangent to the defence of the Hon. and Rev. Baptist 
W. Noel, complaining that several of your correspondents had hardly 
been Just towards him, and that he could not be expected to explain the 
expressions and assertions he had made use of to a Christian audience 
so as to satisfy Jews of their being correctly used. Strictly speaking, 
this perhaps is true; and had the hon. and rev. gentleman determined 
on not noticing your vigorous appeal to him for the authority for his state- 
ments (which, perhaps, had been his most convenient course), the Jews 
had been obliged to remain passive under the obloquy which he had 
heaped upon them, or had boldly repelled it by asserting that his state- 
ment was false, placing their assertion in opposition to that of a learned 
and eloquent Christian minister; for at that time he had not given the 


quotations on which he had ventured to make his assertions. After. 


some (perhaps unavoidable) delay, he replied to your appeal in a letter 
published in your number of the 31st of October, in which he responds 


to your challenge of the 12th of September, and gives what he thought |] 


a good foundation for the charges which he had made against the Jews, 


which he ranges under four heads, and justifies by quotations from the | 


gospels and from the epistles of: Paul. No doubt the hon. and rev, 
gentleman recollected that his explanation was addressed, through your- 
self, to the Jewish nation, whom he had publicly vilified, and whatever 
argument he used must be drawn from an inspired work in which they 

Christians receive two 
New Testament. In the former they find the passages on which they 
place the truth of their religion, and they cannot deny any part of the 
prophecies therein contained without undermining the basis of Christianity. 
Jesus is represented as appealing to Moses and the prophets as the 
warrant of his being the promised Messiah. Christians ought to vene- 
rate the Mikra more than their New Testament: the former can exist 


without the latter, but the latter cannot exist without the Mikra, on— 


which it leans for support. 


The hon, and rev. gentleman, when he sat down to give the Jews a 


~ reason for the calumny he had cast on them, no doubt would have been — 
happy to have justified himself from an authority which they could not — 


gainsay. His Biblical researches must have convinced lim that there 
was not anything in the Mikra which could lend the least support to his 
assertions ; and having confessed to himself the propriety of replying to 
your challenge, he was obliged to have recourse to the gospels and the 
epistles ; accordingly he made extracts from them. His arguments, i 


addressed to Christians, might have had some weight; but being, as 


they were, addressed to Jews, they had none, being drawn from sources 
which they do not acknowledge as the word of God: he might as well 
have given extracts from Ovid’s ‘‘ Metamorphoses,” for the effect they 
could possibly have. 

I am not going to attempt to convert again the hon. and rev. gentle- 
man. We do not think it our vocation to make proselytes. 
discuss the subject when our Christian brethren call on us, and set forth 
the truth of the religion we profess ; further we do not press on their 
conscientious belief. But I think I may point out to Christians—on 
whom alone the hon. and rev. gentleman’s arguments can make any 
impression—that his propositions have all been overthrown by the quo- 


We will | 


volumes, the Mikra, and what they call the | 
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in that church. We do not ask the Christians to accept 
of the Old Testament against the New; but we argue upon t 


| the task, which requires an intimate knowledge of that volume, We 


| truths), contained in the Christian Scriptures, which are coutrary to the 


produce this result. Many institutions now rearing their heads in proud 


tations given in your number of the 5th of December, where the resto- 
ration of Israel to the favour of their God, and to more than their 
pristine glory and happiness, is clearly foretold. On this subject I 
think Christians will not venture to assert that the prophecies are false, 
and will not be fulfilled; and as the two authorities are in direct oppo- 
‘Sition, the consequence is obvious. 

Your learned correspondent, H. B. P., thinks that, as the hon. and 
rev. gentleman did not attempt in his public discourse to convert the 
Jews, they had no right to call on him for the foundation of hig abuse ; 
but having done so, he was justified in giving as_ his authority certain 
quotations from the book in which he believed, and it only remained to 
us to show that his quotations were not true. 1 do not mean that they 
were incorrectly copied, but that they were in opposition to what we 


must consider to be the word of God. We are not called upon to prove 
further the falsity of his authority. 7 a 


~ 


* An allusion to Genesis xii.4. Aben Bora 
de: 4. plays upon the word }7n “ Haran, 
which, by the addition of one letter, he turns into yn “ wrath.’’ 


_ * His beautiful lines on chess.. which h : 
known and admired. n chess, which have translated, are universally 


Jerusalem. 


there are others who are equally disinterested on those points, and-who 


‘your valuable pages to maintain and uphold such impr 


l agree with H. B. P. that the hon. and fev, gentleman has 
disgrace upon his own church by the assertions he made 
he has resorted to in justifying them ; and I do not see 
ber of that church can wipe off the distrace. The qu 
very narrow compass. Will any of the members of that church 4 
say, that the word of God which is brought forward to overt 
assertions founded on passages in the New Testament js false 
those promises and prophecies will not be accomplished ? J] think 

H. 5. P. says, that the hon. and rev. gentleman does not stan 
futed until some of his brother ministers prove to him, from 
Testament, that he has misrepresented the doctrine of his own 
This I do not think I'kely to be done, for that doctrine js pro 


» and the 


how any 
estion lies in 
are to 
the 
d that 
Rot, 
d con. 
1s Own 
church, 
mulg 
the doctrine 


| vs New heir acknow. 
ledgment of its being a Divinely-inspired book, to which the founder of 


their religion appeals as the warrant for his claim of credence from hj. 
Jewish brethren. As to the pretended abrogation of the law, it ea 
extended to a doubt of the prophetic writings. The insufficiency of the ‘. 
for salvation was first preached by the renegade Paul; it was afterwards 
connived at by the apostles at Jerusalem (see Acts), from MOtives of 
convenience, as it interfered with the conversions Paul was making, and 


would probably diminish the pecuuiary resources of the “ poor saints” a 


It is highly probable, as H. B. P. says, that the assertions of the 
hon. and rev. gentleman would be again confuted from his own Tests. 
ment, and it is equally so that his brother ministers will not undertake 


must, therefore, for the present, rest satisfied with having confated hin 
from our own Testament, by showing that his statements are in direct. 
opposition to the pure word of God therein contained. Poca ee 

Your learned correspondent, H. B. P., at the end of his letter, States, 
that he neither writes for fame nor for profit. I hope he will believe 


are only actuated by the desire of supporting the glory of our holy 
religion. Though I may appear, in this letter, to differ from him on 
the subject, I cordially join with you in the just eulogium you pass on 
him in your letter. ‘Tremain, Sir, respectfully yours, 


Hackney, 14th Jan., 1852. 

P.S. I have kept open this letter to see whether your last number 
contained any notice from the Hon. and Rev. B. W. Noel. I have 
read his letter. He complains that you and vour correspondents have 
mistaken his position. ° Perhaps the hon. and rev. gentleman has mis- 
taken his own position, or rather placed himself in a false position. | 
do not know what charge of bigotry he had to repel—or how it could be 
repelled by the charges he brought against the Jewish nation, or why 
he thought it necessary to remind Christians of certain passages (not 


word of God. | I. 


THE SCRIPTURAL ENIGMAS. 
To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 


Sir,—Ever desirous of benefiting your co-religionists, as far asa 
staunch advocacy of onward progress and useful improvement Is Con: 
cerned, you are ever found guiding the helm in a_ skilful manner t0 


. 6 


usefulness, and others yet in embryo, owe some of the first sparks of 
existence to your well-directed efforts.. Their elements having lain 2 
long time in a scattered and confused mass, hovering listlessly over the 
surface of thought, now rising, now sleeping—now bursting into short- 
lived vitality, and anon relapsing into indifference, and a seeming ssi 
entity, have been brought by you out of chaos, collected, revived, a0 
modelled into due form, thereby giving to “‘ airy nothing a local — 
tion and a name,” and their adoption eloquently and forcibly pres 
upon the public notice. Several instances might be cited of se : 
being for the most part well known to most of your readers, It oe % 
superfluous ; suffice it to say, that the Prize Essays, and ot aR 
College, rank préeminent among the number, and I feel pe” 
one wish must animate all your subscribers, and that is, that the _ 
Chronicle shall be properly estimated for the prominent part it 
in furthering these movements yet rife among us, and be ee id 
time by every Jew, as part and parcel of his. duty. I have re 
into these thoughts by perceiving that you have the improvement of ™ 


y to le 
classes of our community equally at heart, and are ever read| 
we ed . ° thfu 
Scriptural Enigmas for which you are offering prizes for you 


etitiou, are a proof of this. | be 
Every one employed in the instruction of poy ng 
fully aware how excellent such a plan is, to foster a desire en 
minds to furnish themseives with a knowledge of the Bible. slthoug? i 
answering of the enigma is not the only purpose It aby 8 
cannot be denied that such sharpens the intellect, an Rt: questo? 
faculties of thinking—but, in their endeavours to sing 
they must have recourse to the scriptures, and, in “ age of other 
required answer, they must, of necessity, obtain a rapt purpose i 
portions of the sacred writings at the same time. Ane sc go precious 
serves is this, it excites a useful spirit of emulatio, 4 Pp dy. Indeed; 
in stimulating the youthful to perseverance and habits 0 for the *#° 
I know several families where the honour of compen over’ Pa 
prizes already offered, has stirred the children to look } of 


of the sucred volume where they thought it likely an anré ok 
| the mystery might be found. | % 


“4 
| 
| 
| 
oe 
| 
F 


ving thus seen the good effects of your endeavour, I feel anxious 
nat the arrangements connected with it should be such as to render it 
, more worthy and permanent, and I feel assured you will pardon my 
rid ness in offering one or two suggestions on the subject. You say 
chat, “* If more than one proper answer be sent, the prize will be awarded 
19 the one first received, Now, it is well known, that subscribers 
ving in the city, get their copies of the Chronicle on the Thursday, 
ghilst those residing out of the metropolis do not receive theirs until 
ite on Friday afternoon : by this means, a youth into whose hands it 
ehall fall on Thursday, will be prompted to seek an answer immediately, 
and, having found it, will send it, without delay, to the office on 
Friday, whilst others, not fortunate enough to reside so near, will be 
jnable to do so until the departure of the sabbath, and which cannot, 
consequently, be received until the following Monday. This plainly is, 
(at least seemingly) unfair, and will lead a great many to forego at- 
‘empting to find a solution. I would, therefore, propose, that no cogni- 
mance be taken of answers received before the succeeding Tuesday after 
the enigma Is propounded; for, by this time, they could be delivered 
fom both far and near, and all alike will then be anxious to enter the 
ists. Then arises another difficulty. — Supposing several * proper 
answers” (as is likely to be the case) arrive at the same time, how then 
‘sit to be managed? In such a ease, I should think the youngest of the 


aspirants would most deserve it; and should there be more than one of — 


, similar age, that which is the best worded, and the most neatly 


written, should get the award. From the well-known spirit of justice that 
has at all times characterised the Jewish Chronicle, 1 am confident you 
will not deem these remarks presumptuous, but acknowledge that, in your 
zeal for the accomplishment of tais worthy object, you have hastily 
contrived a plan which is open to these objections. In conclusion, 
accept my best wishes for the success of this new feature of your excel- 
ent periodical, which cannot fail to interest; and, in sending in the 
accompanying book, to assist your laudable effort (which gift I have no 
doubt will’be followed by others) I will yet. again trespass on your space, 
and the reader’s patience, by suggesting that the answer be published 


to cach question, so that the “ unfortunates ” who have sent an incor- | 


~ rect solution, may see their mistake; and, in doing so, I remain, 
| | Yours most respectfully, 


(ireck-street, January 27th, 1852. -A. 


[We are aware of the difficulties of the case. It shall have our 


best attention to devise a remedy, but it is extremely difficult to draw 
theline. Curiously enough, the very first. prize has been gained\ by a 
resident at Liverpool.—Ep1rTor. | 


To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 


Sir,—The Jewish public must feel surprised at any opposition being 


offered towards a Jewish College of education. Why should the Israel- 


ites not have a College of enlightenment? Is it not time we refuted — 


the charge once made against us by a member of Parliament, who 
publicly said, “* The Jews are not much better than the wandering. Gipsies” ? 
— Surely we ought no longer to: bear the blush upon our countenances, 
but be enabled to say, we havea College, and car equal our Christian 
friends, either in education, integrity, abilities, or ingenuity... It will 
also add to our respectability, our commerce, and our spirit. I, asa 


ree-born Englishman, shall strain every nerve, to the last day of my 


existence, to support the one grand and essential step—and one which 
[think will be a boon for the future to the Israelites throughout the 
world—and that is, the establishment and support of a Jewish College 
of education. I beg to remain, your humble servant, 

40 4, Edgeware-road, Jan. 26th, 1852. Louis Kyezor. | 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. | 
The building of the new Israelite hospital, at Paris, due to the libe- 


tality of Mous. de Rothschild, advances rapidly, and, in a short time, 


the inanguration of this edifice will take place. The Temple of the Rue 


Notre Dame de Nazareth, also, lately given up to the workmen, will, 


‘“e expect, be finished by the month of March. 


_ Marriages are celebrated at Bordeaux, at eight o'clock in the even- 
ig, and it is said that the brilliancy of the lights has a very proper 


mony, 


We mentioned, in a late number, the assurance given by the 


President of the French Republic to the Central Consistory of Paris, 
“as the rights of all Frenchmen, whatever may be their religion, shall 
“Preserved to foreigners. We see that the effect has already followed 
“ promising assurance. The journals announce, that Monsieur le 
pay Reinhart, notified, upon the 18th of December, to the Federal 
*thell, in the name of the minister of foreign affairs of France, that if 
“»e-Campaghe puts in execution the threat of expelling the French 
», sng to the Mosaic worship, upon the 20th of December, no Swiss 
ies © permitted in the French territory after the Ist of January, 
Israelites. 


Marriage IN CLERICAL Lire.—The nuptials of the Rev. Mr. 
vith : Second Minister of the West London Synagogue of British Jews, 
sal liss Gertrude Lindenthal, daughter of the Rev. I. L. Lindeathal, 

‘Clary and Assistant Reader of the New Synagogue, Crosby- 


* ne were celebrated on Thursday, the 22nd inst., at the residence of : 


p ies Salaman, Esq., the distinguished Pianist, 36, Baker-street, 
‘ YFuban-square, 
a} 


The ceremony was performed by the father of the 


elect in enhancing all the imposing circumstances attending this cere- 


* bride assisted by the Rev. D. W. Marks, Principal Minister of the | 
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Synagogue of which the generally-respected bridegroom is so bright an 
ornament. | 


Metancnory Dsatu by Drownine.—-We regret to have to record this 
week a melancholy accident of the above description, which occurred on- 
Saturday last. A little before five o'clock on that evening, Master Walter 
Levason, an interesting boy, about nine years of age, son to Mr. Levason, 
dentist, of Wye Bridge-street, in this city, with Master Lambert, another 
boy about his own age, was playing near the river Wye, not far from the 
Castle Green, and went to a house in or near the Green to inquire the time, 
He was answered that it wanted ten minutes to five o'clock, when he replied, 
that he should then have five minutes more to play. The poor youth little 
anticipated that it was the last game that ever he should be allowed to play, 
and that it was destined to be but a very brief one indeed. It appears that 
he proceeded to the river at the Bridewell, where was. barge moored near to 
the shore. It is supposed that he either attempted to get into the barge, or to 
push it from the shore; and that while he was doing so the barge sudden 
swerved further into the river, and the unfortunate little fellow was preci- 
pitated into the water. The water in the river was at that time very high, 
and the current exceedingly powerful ; and he was thus carried rapidly down 
the streain. The cries of the little fellow and his playmate were heard by 
several parties; but though he was observed for some time floating down 
the river, there were none that could render him assistance. After having 
been buoyed up for some time by his clothes, he disappeared, and the angry 
waters closed over their youthful victim. Edumnd Crompton, the gallant 
fellow who has sayed so many human lives at the risk of his own, was on the 
spot soon after the accident occurred ; but he was too late to render any 
assistance. Lad he been present, the probability is, that he would have 
succeeded in saving the drowning boy, or have perished in the attempt. Up 
to the time of writing the present account, the body had not been recovered. 
The river being swollen and turbid from the rain, the body may have been 


— earried some distance, or it may have been swept by the stream into one of 


those holes in its bed, which are so numerous. Crompton and others have 
been engaged in looking for it, but without success; indeed, they consider 
that further search would be fruitless until the waters shall have subsided. 
We hear that the little fellow’s cap has been discovered at some distance 
down the river; but, of course, that fact is no criterion as to the whereabouts 
of the body. The circumstance of the poor child’s body not having been 


found, adds greatly to the heavy affliction which the family has sustained by 
the loss from its circle of one of its most interesting members.—Hereford | 


Times, Jan. 24th. 


Solution of the Scriptural Enigma in No. 302, Jan. 16th, 1852. — 
Ist KinGs, xx, 
THE successful competitor is Wiliam Scott, aged seventeen, (as being 


the first received), in the office of John Simon, Esq., Barrister at Law, 
‘Clarendon Rooms, Liverpool. (The prize can be received on application — 
to our agent at Liverpool.) ‘The following, with their ages, have also 


given the correct replies :— gx 
~ London:— Louisa Abitbol, 17 years; Rosalind Davis, 9; Evelina Oppen- 


heim, 14; Frederica Salaman Simon, 17.' Joseph Magnus, 15; Hyman_ 


Cantor (Jews’ Free School), 13; A. L. Samuel, 13: Baron Benas, 8; Heary 
Ezekiel Levy, 12; Joseph U. Levy, 13 ; Emanuel Emanuel, 17. 
Lewis Aaronson (Bangor), 11 years; Julia Harris (Birmingham), 12; Eli 


Barnett (Ilebrew National School ditto), 11; Frederick Stephen Foster 


(Manchester), 10; Morris Joseph (ditto), 16; Lewis Abrahams (Man- 


| chester Jews’ School), 12; Ben Israel Myers (Barnet, Herts), 10; Joseph © 


-E. Myers (Ramsgate), 15; E. L. Jones (Shrewsbury), 14° See 
We particularly request parents and friends of youth not to assist 


the contributors in the solution of the Enigmas, as otherwise the 
| purpose the proprietor has in view, viz., to induce young minds to 


search and study the Scriptures, is likely to be defeated. © 


Scripture EntcmMas.—We are compelled to postpone the series 
until next week, in order to mature a plan to obviate the present diffi- 


culties attending them. We, however, direct attention to our front page. 


From the Wellington (New Zealand) Independent, Aug. 2nd, 1851. 


We have recorded in our obituary to-day, the death of Mr. Kauffman 


Samuel, after a short illness; but we cannot refrain both from express- 
ing our deep regret at the loss the settlement has sustained by the 


decease of so valuable a colonist, and also our warm and heart-felt sym- | 
Mr. Samuel arrived in 


pathy with his widow and numerous family. 
Wellington in July, 1842, when he immediately established the house of 


Samuel and Joseph, which, as our readers are well aware, has always — 
The house 
has not only been one of the largest importers, having extensive and 
wealthy connections both in England and the neighbouring colonies, 


ranked high amongst the mercantile firms of this place. 


but it has always been distinguished by an earnest desire to encourage 
and develop the natural resources of the colony. In the infaney of this 


settlement, Messrs. Samuel and Joseph were extensively connected with | 


the whale fisheries, and were amongst the largest exporters of oil and 


bone. During the last few years, they have been most zealous in en-— 


couraging the flax trade: in fact, Mr. Samuel, upon whom the business 
of the house mainly devolved, was ever ready to encourage any branch 
of industry likely to prove beneficial to the colony. We need scarcely 
say, that ia carrying on his extensive business he gained the respect and 
esteem of all, for the integrity and straightforwardaess which he in va- 
riably manifested in all his transactions. His word was ever considered 
as good asa bond. But it is not only as the head of a mercantile firm 
that his loss will be regretted by the inhabitants of Wellington : for 
probably no man had a higher sense of, or more fully appreciated the 
public duties of a citizen, or was more anxious to discharge them, than 
M. Samuels. As the warm and zealous advoeate of free institutions, 
he never flincled from bearing his part in the struggle which, in regard 
to these institutions, has so long been waged between the colonists and 
the Governor-in-Chief. 

~~ Correct as to chapter and verse, but not es to the application. 

? Right only as to I Kings. | 
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DIED, | Institut 
ution 
: At the house of his son-in-law, Mr. Abraham White, No, 5, Middlesex-street, Aldgate, for the Relief of the Indigen; a 
e on Wednesday evening last, the Sth of vaw, 5612 (January 28th, 1852), Mr. Moses the Jewish Persuasion, | ind of 
4 Levy, aged 92, regretted by all who had the honour of his acquaintance, Estanisnen A.M. 5580—1819, 
E Twenty-First Anniversary Ballin aid of the Funds of th 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. will be held at Willis’s Rooms, King-street, St. James’s Institntion 
Received—“ Valse Brillante,” composed by Maurice Davies. | bruary 
Morries Lyon—The Answers to the Enigmas must be from the Bible. | President, 
Correspondents who kindly forward Enigmas will please tosend the answers at the rs 
same time. ice- President, | Treas, 
| | JOHN SOLOMONS, Esa. I. I. LAWRANCE 
Jews’ and General Literary and Scientific E. Alex, Esq. 
SUSSEX 7 LA » Sq. | amuel La Mert, ks 
X HALL, LEADENHALL STREET. Meyers, Esq.” 
| LECTURES. | Esq. Maurice Moses, Esq. 
THURSDAY EVENING next, February Sth, 1852, at 8 o’clock, Moses, Esq. 
Mr. JOHN STEWARD, on the DISCOVERY OF AMERICA. Davis, Esq. 
Admission: Members’ Friends, 6d.; Non-Members, ls. John Dyte, Esq. B. 5. Phillips, Esa” 
Fripay EventnG next, Feb. 6th, at 8 o'clock, | ai Dyte, Esq. Octavius Phillips, Esq, 
Mr. JOHN CLARK, on TASTE, 
Admission Free, by Tickets to be had in the Library. I. pti Sia | M. Van Praagh, Esq. 
SUBSCRIPTION TO THE INSTITUTION AND 30s, PER ANNUM, Lewis Esq d2 Rothschild, M.P 
MORRIS 8. OPPENHEIM, Secretary. Emanuel Jonas, ksq. Biron Mk. dc 
| TOWN HALL, SALFORD. Isaac S. Joseph, Reuben Salomione M.P, 
A Public Ball in aid of the Funds of the Charles Samuel, Esq. 
Manchester Hebrew Charities. A Denis M. Samuel, Esq. 
mY ADEMOISELLE CAROLINE BEER has kindly offered her gratuitous services, || M. L. Lawrance, Esq. | John Solomons, Esq. is 
and will sing some of her most favourite Airs during the Evening. Other |. Moses Lea, Esq. Maurice Solomon Ks 
Professionals have also promised their aid, whose names will be announced in next Be 
week’s advertisement. | | | Tickets includ} pie ae 
| Gledhill’s Quadrille Band is engaged. icxets, nceene Refreshments, Ten Shillings and Sixpence each, 
Lady’s Ticket, 5s.; Gentleman’s, 7s. 6d.; Double Ticket, admitting Lady and | 
Gentleman, 10s. 6d.; Refreshments included, | (By order) S. SOLOMON, Secretary, 
Tickets may be hadof Mr. D. Falk, 53, Market-street; Mr. J. Simmons, St. Anne’s- 
Square; Mr.’ Ezekiel, Ducie-place; Mr, I’. Eskell, St. Peter’s-square, and of the | Ta | 
Honorary Secretary, 94, Oldham-street. Bas | 
| CHARLES DYTE, Hon. Sec. 
Ehe Office of English Lecturer For the Supportef Aged and DBecayed Tradesmen, 
for Liverpool Hebrew Congregation being Vacant, Gentlemen competent | a.m. 5600—1840. Exnarcep a.m. 5602—1842. 
or the appointment, and furnished with sufficient Testimonials, will please : . Parxox, Tun Rey. Dr. N, M. ADLER eu 
apply for particulars of Duties and Salary to Mr. M. Wolfe, 19,B 
Hill, | ary olte Secretary, 19, Brownlow | ONATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS collected at the Festival held at the 
by the above Congregation, a person competent to undertake the duties reviously acknowledged - £116 11 0 
If a Mohal, would be preferred. | Lawrance Meyers, Esq., Leedenhall-street (ditto) 
Applications and Testimonials to be forwarded forthwith to the Honorary Sccretary, ae In List of Donations, in last announcement, instead of “ B, Barnett, jun., Esq,,’ 
20, the Hard, Portsea, | it should have been “ Barnett Barnett, sen., Esq., House Steward.” 
Donations and Subscriptions will be thankfully received by Mr. Israel Isaacs, 
a Sewish Lying-Im Charity, '| President, at 31, Minories; Mr. Jonas Jacobs, V.P., 1, St. J ames’s-place, Aldgate ; 
Patron, BARON LIONEL DE ROTHSCHILD, M.P. | Mr. Moses Lazarus, Treasurer, 24, Duke-street, Aldgate; Mr. Isaac Lyon, 55, Mar 
| AND. | | garet-street, Cavendish-square; and by the Committee. 
Widows’ Home Asylum. FD, SOARES, Secretary. 
rI\HE Committees of the above Charities respectfully acquaint the Public, that | | 
| they have considered it advisable to unite for an Anniversary Dinner in aid of | Ei. Mi. Mb Wats, 
their Funds, which will take place at Syed’s Private Hotel, 39, Finsbury-square, =e 7 Brush Wanufacturer, mat 
on Wednesday, the 10th of March next. Further particulars will be duly announced. | EGS respectfully to inform his-Friends and the Public, that he has removed t0 
By order ISAAC VALLENTINE, No. 68, Leadenhall-street. 
January 27th, 5612—1852, S | oc ie) i, ee. E. M. M. takes this opportunity to return thanks for past favours, and to assur 
| || those persons who may be pleased to entrust him with their commands, that it wil 
Western Jews’ Free School for Boys. be his endeavour, by strict attention, to merit their continuance. | | 
CGreek-street, Soho. Brooms, Brushes, Combs, Mats, and Turnery of every description, Wholesale and 
THEATRICAL ENTERTAINMENT, comprising the whole of the strength of || Retsil: Orders by Post, from any distance, promptly attended to. 
- the Establishment, will take place at the Theatre Royal, Haymarket, on Tues- | it | | ee bs 
day, the 2nd of March, in aid of the funds of the above Institution. Further Private Boarding and Lodging House. 
particulars will be duly announced. ae | ATR. ALEXANDER DIMANT, No.3, America-square (late attendant 0 the 
— — — — Rev. the Chief Rabbi), has opened the above premises as a Private Boarding 
Hebrew, French, and German. fl and Lodging House; for the accommodation of persons of the Jewish persuasion. 
A AT ONS. L. LANG, of No. 13, St. Mary-Axe, City, late Scholar in the Rabbinical The House is large and commodious, and the Terms MopERATE. He 
School in France (who has received the University Diploma), andJate Hebrew 
‘and French Master at Dr. Lowe’s Scholastic Establishment at Brighton, is desirous | | An Appeal to the Charitable. 
of giving Lessons in Hebrew and French, and in German, of which Language he is \N the 29th of December, the wife of Henry Lazarus, of 4, Gravel-lane, wr 
also a perfect master.— Address as above. ae | ditch, died in childbed, leaving behind, deprived of a fond mother s ere a 
Children, the youngest eight days old, one seventeen months, and the 
| Board and Residence at the West End. thirteen years of age. The poor man thus deprived of his help-mate, “ i 
= HE MISSES ALEXANDER beg fespectfully to inform the Jewish Public, that — dren of a mother (by the decree of Providence), formerly lived at Liverp ate 
| Ladies and Gentlemen may be accommodated at their establishment with |] ¢?abled to maintain himself and family in respectability. oi — is ma 
every degree of comfort and domestic attention, either by joining their family by a series of misfortunes, has overtaken him, and the present APPS i respeet’ 
circle, or occupying separate apartments exclusively. .A party of Gentlemen, also, || the Benevolent in order to raise a Fund to enable him again to maint 
wishing to join in the occupation of separate apartments, may be accommodated ability his now motherless children. M Hart and Levy 97, Houndsditet 
with an elegant suite of roomsentirely to themselves. Ladies or Gentlemen whose Donations will be thankfully received by Messrs. tart an’ U's 
object is to combine economy with respectability, will please apply to the Misses , and by Mr. Moses Lazarus, Duke-street, Aldgate. | | 
ALEXANDER, No. 10, Bedford Street, corner of Chandos Street, Strand. References | The following donations have already been ogg ere Esq. Chant 
exchanged. Per Jewish Chronicle—Mrs. Barnett Joseph, 10s. ; Aaron Benevoles! 
- | Tickets for. Coals, Bread, and Money, of the Aldgate and ene! 
To my kind and benevolent Friends. Institution. 
* J ADIES and GENTLEMEN,—TI beg to return you my most sincere and grateful || — a 
4 thanks, for the benevolent assistance you have rendered to my wife, peerisg and | To Jewellers. : ‘th and Jewellery 
self, in the hour of our distress, With the blessing of Providence, and your kind aid, ATANTED a Young Man who has been used to the Silversm! ed's Winde®. 
we are fast recovering our health. My wife has commenced a little business, and I hope Business, He must be capable of Marking and Laying" 
in a few days to be enabled to resume m work, as a picture-frame maker. To Mr. Isaac Apply to M. Myers, 8, Bull Ring, Birmingham. ee ett 
Vallentine and the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle, our thanks are also due and given : : 
and may the Almighty bless you all, | As Cook. 
| I am, Ladies and Gentlemen, your very grateful servant, | ANTED b ‘tuati k in a gentleman e 
a Jewess, 2 Situation as perfect Cook } to tow? 
12, Gravel-lane, Houndsditch, Jan, 28,1852. | BENJAMIN ABRAHAMS, have & Bend character from her last situation, and has ne Obj6U%% gs. 
| country. Please direct R. H., at Mr, Cohen’s, 132, Leman-street, 
’ ¥ a Lady, residing in Manchester, a respectable middle-aged woman, as Cook 
eo : prietor Mitchell, at the Printing 
Bey who has been accustomed to the management of a large family. The duties RB Sestestonee of oe Suns Place, London Wall, 
a .  &F@ not very arduous, but a good Cook is indispensable, and one who understands || 54, Paternoster-row, and may be had at the Jewish CoM. HL. 
: the Dairy will be preferred. Address, stating wages, etc., B. H., Box 6 54, Post City of London ; also of G, Levi, 26, London Road, Liverpoo!;, *': 
Office, Manchester. Gartside, Manchester; and M. Levy, 56, Coleshill-streeh 
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